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furniture besides chairs. Tables require to be pecul- 
iarly firm and steady, yet nearly all the fancy forms 
common in stores se m constructed with the special 
view to their becoming rickety at an early age. An- 
other kind of table, the expanding dining-table, pre- 
sents glaring faults peculiar to itself. In order that 
the table may be increased or diminished, according to 
the number of persons dining, an elaborate framing is 
contrived which allows of the insertion of a spare leaf 
or leaves ; this framing is necessarily heavy and costly, 
and scarcely ever works in a satisfactory manner for a 
long period ; and the legs, 
to support the heavy frame- 
work, are made of prepos- 
terous size. But the crown- 
ing offence against all prin- 
ciples of construction in 
these telescope-tables is, 
that the outer framing of 
the table, that which should 
give the necessary solidity 
and steadiness, is a mere 
sham, as seen when the 
table is pulled out, and the 
side looks as if a piece had 
been cut out of it. Such a 
piece of furniture is a dis- 
grace to England. It is a 
question whether any other 
nation in Europe has ever 
adopted it. 

Let any one who has 
studied the principles above 
referred to, pay a visit to a 
furniture warehouse, or 
even study the furniture of 
an ordinary dwelling-house, 
and see how far they are 
generally acted upon. In- 
stead of good, simple, well- 
studied forms, he will find 
complicated curves, bowed 
legs, tortuous arms, rickety 
legs, and supports which 
seem by their extraordinary 
shapes to be intended for 
early destruction. He will 
find the wood cut in all 
manner of oblique and 
cross directions, and, to 
crown. all, he will find that 
the mahogany, rosewood, 
or maple dressing-table, 
cheval-glass, or what not, 
is a common, ill-made deal 
structure, concealed by 
thin veneer, which a very 
slight blow will chip off, 
exposing the sham to the 
world. The disappoint- 
ment, the disgust which 
much of this kind of fur- 
niture occasions should 
have condemned it long 
since, but until the princi- 
ples of art are better under- 
stood than they are at pres- 
ent, showy furniture will 
sell, and, consequently, 
will be produced. 

With regard to veneer- 
ing, it is pleasant to note 
that all the best specimens 
of English furniture which 
carried off high honors at 
the last Paris Exhibition 
were composed of solid 

wood, generally applied according to true principles, 
and in many cases exhibiting great elegance with most 
commendable simplicity. 

In proceeding from chairs and tables to more com- 
plicated pieces of furniture, other points in construc- 
tion have to be considered.' Cabinets, dressoirs, Cta- 
geres, and chiffoniers, consist of more than one, often 
of several, parts, and the proportions of these to each 
other require careful consideration. No absolute rules 
can be laid down, except that an equal division into 
halves in the height of a piece of furniture is always 
objectionable ; the one part should be a few inches 



higher than the other. If drawers are to differ in size, 
the larger must generally be the lower one. The rela- 
tive width of panels and styles is also an important sub- 
ject, and must be studied and experimented on care- 
fully. Above all, avoid shams of all kinds. If heavy 
cornices or other pieces require support, columns, 
pilasters, and brackets are all legitimate, but when 
such features are attached, not to the solid framing, 
but to opening doors or drawers, they are ridiculous, 
and the work is contemptible as regards design, and in 
all cases they must be used as wood, and not as so 
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much stone. Another error is to give cabiriets an 
architectural character by furnishing them with a roof. 
Now a cabinet or dressoir is not a house but a piece of 
furniture to be kept within doors ; therefore a roof is a 
ridiculous appendage— a water-pipe would be about as 
much in place. 

The Rev. H. J. Bigge, an English clergyman, has 
called attention to a prevalent fault of making a reredos 
so important as to reduce the altar to insignificance. 
The majority of these structures in modern times, he 
says, are unmeaning, and might well be dispensed with. 



The. sgraffito (or sgraffitura, as the process is some- 
times called) decorations of the Corsi Palace, in Flor- 
ence, have long been much admired by artists and archi- 
tects ; but, owing to the partial dilapidation of this very 
interesting work, no attempt has been made until quite 
recently to give a reproduction of it.' It has been done 
at last by an architect, who, we need hardly say, is a 
painstaking German. With admirable industry and skill 
this gentleman (Mr. Bruno Seitler, of Dresden) has sup- 
plied the missing portions 
of the decoration, and has 
furnished drawings • all 
complete to the "Zeit-: 
s c h r i f t fur' Bildende 
Kunst, ' ' , from which pub- 
lication we take the liberty 
of borrowing them. 

The Corsi Palace stands 
in the Via Tornabuoni. It 
was formerly known as the 
Tornabuoni Palace. The 
most dilapidated portion of 
the decoration is the facade 
facing the Church of San 
Gaetano in the Via de' 
Corsi. The sgraffiti of the 
smaller facade facing the 
Via Pescioni are in a fair 
state of preservation. 
Those of the upper stories 
are in such good condition 
that the decoration could 
be reproduced almost in 
detail ; but the sgraffiti of 
the lower 



story are ruin- 
ously defaced With white- 
wash and coarse signs of 
business firms. 

It is supposed that the 
builder was Baccio d'Ag- 
nolo, and, judging from its 
resemblance to some of his 
work in Perugia, he may 
also have been the deco- 
rator. But the sgraffiti are 
generally believed to be 
more recent work than the 
building. Vasari attributes 
them to Andrea di Cosimo 
Feltrini, who lived in the 
latter part of the sixteenth 
century. The original 
building was as old, prob- 
ably, as the early part of 
that century. It was re- 
modelled in 1840, when the 
street was widened. 

The sgraffito process 
was described in our col- 
umns for the information 
of a correspondent, in an 
early number of The Art 
Amateur ; but it may not 
be amiss, in connection 
with Our illustrations of 
the decorations of the Corsi 
Palace, to repeat part of 
the description given then : 
What is called the " float- 
ing' ' coat of ordinary plas- 
ter, which is usually three 
quarters of an inch thick, 
is first applied to the wall. 
Then a layer of black or 
any dark colored plaster is 
laid about a quarter of an inch thick, and above this 
another layer much thinner and lighter in color. A 
charcoal drawing of the design to be executed having 
been prepared, it is either traced or printed on the wet 
plaster. The upper layer of plaster is then cut through 
with a sharp knife, and being scraped away, exposes 
the black wherever it is wanted to appear. In this 
way any ornament or subject which can be represented 
in two tints can be executed very effectively, and by 
the use of three layers more complicated effects can be 
produced. We should like to see the sgraffito process 
applied to the decoration of mansions in this city. 



